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PREFACE 


Volunteers  are  a  vital  part  of  any  Radio  Reading  Service. 
They  may  contribute  in  many  ways  to  the  service  from 
filing,  typing,  delivering  of  receivers  to  on  and  off  air 
assignments.  Radio  Reading  Service  on-air  volunteers  need 
not  be  professional  broadcast  people. 

This  handbook  has  been  prepared  to  assist  with  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  administration  of  effective  Radio  Reading  Ser¬ 
vice  volunteer  program.  Suggestions  proposed  should  be 
considered  and  appl ied  in  relation  to  circumstances  part 
icular  to  each  service.  Of  importance  is  the  realization 
that  any  volunteer  program  designed  to  serve  people  has 
greater  potential  for  effectiveness  if  you  provide  for  and 
encourage  innovation,  flexibility  and  individual  initiative. 


THE  RADIO  READING  SERVICE  VOLUNTEER 


Over  the  years,  volunteers  have  been  responsible  for  assisting 
in  Radio  Reading  Services,  for  raising  money,  and  for  enlisting 
other  volunteers  to  carry  on  the  work.  Volunteers  and  profess¬ 
ional  staff  should  work  together  as  a  team,  mutally  recognizing 
and  respecting  the  responsibilities  and  particular  contributions 
that  each  can  make.  Our  Radio  Reading  Services  volunteers  may 
be  men  or  women,  young  adults  or  retired  persons.  The  volunteer 
may  work  at  the  Board  of  Trustees  level,  or  have  direct  contact 
in  the  many  programs  of  the  service.  Volunteers  come  from  all 
walks  of  life,  contributing  a  wide  varietv  of  interests  and 
skills  which  enrich  and  extend  the  available  services. 

A  volunteer  for  Radio  Reading  Service  will  want  to  know  as  much 
as  possible  about  the  service,  its  policies,  its  people,  and  its 
programs.  Therefore,  pamphlets,  orientations,  and  on-the-job 
training  programs  should  be  provided  on  a  continuing  basis  to 
further  understanding  of  the  role  of  the  volunteer  in  any  Radio 
Reading  Service. 

The  volunteer  assignment  is  made  with  consideration  for  personal 
preference,  life  experience,  temperament,  education,  and  employment 
background.  Radio  Reading  Service  volunteers  are  noted  for  pur¬ 
suing  their  assignments  with  dedication  and  consideration  for  all 
involved.  At  any  service,  it  is  believed  that  giving  service  is 
far  more  important  than  the  number  of  hours  served. 


INTRODUCTION 


Responsible  volunteering  can  be  assured,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  if  a  PLANNED  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAM  is  competently  imp¬ 
lemented  in  with  Radio  Reading  Service.  Responsible  vol¬ 
unteering  will  result  because  the  ingredients  for  volun¬ 
teer  satisfaction  are  present  in,  and  experienced  through, 
a  PLANNED  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAM.  Volunteers  will  have  been 
recruited  for  definite  jobs  with  specific  requirements  and 
responsibilities.  Volunteers  will  be  performing  work  that 
is  of  measurable  benefit  to  the  service  listeners.  Vol- 
teers  will  feel  confident  about  their  performance  because 
they  will  be  utilizing  previously  acquired  skills  and  ex¬ 
perience,  and  because  additional  training  will  have  been 
provided  by  the  service  for  the  acquisition  of  essential 
new  skills.  Volunteers  will  feel  they  are  growing  as  a 
result  of  their  volunteer  experience  because  of  continuing 
education  programs  and  constructive  supervision.  Vol¬ 
unteers  will  know  they  are  bona  fide  members  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  team,  and  will  receive  tnagible  evidence  of  the  value 
of  their  contributions  through  recognition  activities. 


•  •  • 
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WHAT  IS  RADIO  READING  SERVICE 


Radio  Reading  Service  provides  a  daily  in-depth  reading  of 
newspapers,  magazines  and  current  information  for  those  who 
cannot  read  for  themselves.  In  addition,  through  interviews, 
tele  -  talk  shows,  group  discussions,  and  special  interest 
programs,  Radio  Reading  Service  also  affords  a  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  share  experiences,  exchange  views,  and  learn  from 
others  who  have  similar  needs. 


WHAT  KIND  OF  PROGRAMS? 


Programs  will  provide  an  exciting  and  informative  combination 
of  readings  from  today's  newspaper,  the  latest  magazines  and 
books,  and  original  and  helpful  talk  shows,  interviews,  up¬ 
dates,  and  special  features  dealing  with  every  aspect  of  day 
to  day  living  with  blindness  and  physical  handicaps. 


WELCOME  TO  A 


RADIO  READING  SERVICE  VOLUNTEER 


Welcome  to  Radio  Reading  Service.  You  are  joining  a  corps 
of  volunteers  that  has  played  a  very  vital  role  in  serving  the 
blind  and  physically  handicapped.  By  joining  other  volunteers 
and  staff  in  the  common  purpose  of  giving  service,  you  can  accomplish 
many  things  together  that  could  not  be  done  individually.  By  no 
other  means  can  we  provide  the  visually  handicapped  and  physically 
handicapped  with  personalized  interest,  friendship  and  assistance. 

You,  as  a  volunteer,  are  a  central  force  in  achieving  the 
goals  and  supporting  the  programs  of  Radio  Reading  Service.  No 
matter  how  great  or  small  your  volunteer  job  appears,  you  are  an 
important  part  of  the  efficient  functioning  of  the  service  in  its 
service  to  the  community. 

We  want  you  to  be  involved  in  activities  that  help  other 
people  experience  increasing  satisfaction  and  fulfillment,  at  the 
same  time  enriching  your  own  life.  We  are  pleased  to  have  you  as  a 
member  of  our  volunteer  service,  and  hope  that  our  association  will 
be  a  long  and  happy  one. 
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CHAPTER  I 


WHY  INVOLVE  VOLUNTEERS 


In  addition  to  the  service  and  its  consumers,  volunteering 
in  the  service  benefits  the  volunteers.  For  many  volunteers, 
the  “need  to  help  others"  and  the  “need  to  be  needed"  are  met 
through  the  personal  satisfaction  and  fulfillment  received 
when  assisting.  Volunteering  people  are  able  to  gain  greater 
insight  into  the  problems  and  lives  of  other  human  beings.  A 
a  result  of  this  insight,  they  often  take  actions  that  help 
correct  inequities  existing  within  our  society.  As  a  result 
of  volunteering,  many  people  gain  courage,  strength,  humility 
and  appreciation  for  their  personal  circumstances.  Through 
involvement,  people  can  develop  better  perspectives  of  their 
own  lives  and  values. 


WHO  ARE  POTENTIAL  VOLUNTEERS 


EVERYONE,  but  not  everyone  for  every  job.  Volunteers  must  be 
carefully  interviewed,  selected,  and  placed  in  appropriate 
ass i gnments . 

The  chief  criteria  for  determining  how  to  involve  individual 
volunteers  should  be  the  skills,  experience,  and  knowledge 
each  volunteer  possesses. 

Radio  Reading  Services  can  not  operate  without  the  volunteer. 

They  are  a  vital  part  of  the  service  and  success  depends  large¬ 
ly  on  their  committment. 

Volunteers  are  young  people,  business  and  professional  persons, 
retired  individuals,  members  of  organized  labor,  and  handicapped 
and  disadvantaged  persons.  Many  people,  who  heretofore  have  not 
been  extensively  involved  in  a  volunteer  program,  can  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  value  to  the  service.  For  example,  many  services  can 
be  provided  by  consumers,  such  as  providing  information  and 
guidance  regarding  programming,  on-air  talk  shows,  rehabilitation 
programs.  Consumers  may  also  advise  radio  reading  service  per¬ 
sonnel  on  programs  and  program  effectiveness,  evaluation  of  voices, 
consumer  surveys  and  fund  raising. 

In  order  for  the  radio  reading  service  volunteer  program  to  be 
effective  it  must  involve  its  consumers.  Listeners  often  assist 
their  service  in  many  ways.  Our  purpose  is  to  provide  a  meaning¬ 
ful  service,  who  better  to  assist  and  guide  us  than  the  people  we 
serve. 
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BEATITUDES  OF  A  LEADER 


Blessed  is  the  leader  who  has  not  sought  the  high  places,  but 
who  has  been  drafted  into  service  because  of  his  ability  and 
willingness  to  serve. 

Blessed  is  the  leader  who  knows  where  he  is  going,  why  he  is 
going,  and  how  he  is  going  to  get  there. 

Blessed  is  the  leader  who  knows  how  to  lead  without  being  dic¬ 
tatorial.  True  leaders  are  humble. 

Blessed  is  the  leader  who  knows  no  discouragement,  who  presents 
no  alibi. 

Blessed  is  the  leader  who  seeks  the  best  for  those  he  serves. 

Blessed  is  the  leader  who  leads  for  the  good  of  most  concerned, 

and  not  for  the  personal  gratification  of  his  own  needs. 

Blessed  is  the  leader  who  develops  leaders  while  leading. 

Blessed  is  the  leader  who  marches  with  the  group,  interprets 

correctly  the  signs  on  the  pathway  that  leads  to  success. 

Blessed  is  the  leader  who  has  his  head  in  the  clouds  but  his 
feet  on  the  ground. 

Blessed  is  the  leader  who  considers  leadership  an  opportunity 
for  service. 
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CHAPTER  I  I 


HOW  VOLUNTEERS  CAN  ASSIST 


Listeners  of  any  radio  reading  service  must  benefit  from  work 
performed  by  volunteers.  Paid  staff  of  the  service  are  helped 
by  the  participation  of  volunteers.  The  volunteers  should  en¬ 
joy  experiences  which  are  fulfilling  and  meaningful.  The  radio 
reading  service  benefits  from  increased  community  awareness  of 
efficient  and  effective  service  provided. 

These  concepts  can  be  more  easily  understood  and  more  concretely 
observed  when  the  work  performed  is  defined  into  jobs,  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  projects.  Hopefully,  this  presentation  of  numerous 
volunteer  jobs  will  encourage  and  expedite  the  identification 
and  outlining  of  many  more  volunteer  assignments  and  responsi¬ 
bilities.  It  is  very  important  that  voluntary  needs  be  explained 
in  specific  and  concrete  terms  that  are  relevant  to  each  part¬ 
icular  radio  reading  service.  For  this  reason,  volunteer  job 
descriptions  or  service  guides  must  be  compiled  for  each  service 
in  keeping  with  the  special  needs  of  local  programs. 

Volunteering  should  reflect  jobs  and  responsibilities  that  help 
increase  the  efficient  management  of  the  service.  Secretarial 
work,  maintaining  records,  program  evaluation,  on  air  reading, 
technical  assistance,  public  relation  efforts,  fund  raising, 
and  other  similar  functions  that  facilitate  the  provision  of 
program  service  are  examples  of  volunteer  assignments.  The 
following  are  examples  of  possible  volunteer  assignments  which 
will  apply  to  most  services. 


ON  THE  AIR  VOICES 


Good  voices  are  needed  to  do  live  or  taped  readings  or  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  on-air  broadcasts.  Volunteer  voices  should  be  tested 
for  quality  in  diction,  pronunciation,  and  interpretation. 

Newspaper  Readers:  To  read  the  morning,  evening,  and  Saturday 

and  Sunday  newspapers  1 i ve  from  the  studio. 
Would  probably  be  done  in  teams  of  two. 
Daily  papers  would  be  read  9  -  11  a.  m. 

(not  counting  time  for  preparation).  Sat¬ 
urday  and  Sunday  papers  would  be  read  in 
the  afternoon.  Volunteers  may  select  one 
day  or  more  a  week  in  which  to  read. 


Weekly  Papers: 


To  read  the  suburban  and  weekly  newspapers 
once  a  week.  Schedule  to  be  determined. 
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Readers  of  Current 
Li  terature : 


Book  Reviewers: 


Talk-Show  Hosts  and 
Part  ?  c i pants : 


I  nterviewers : 


Announcers : 


PRODUCTION  AND 

Part-time  Audio 
Eng i neers : 


Tape  Librarians: 


Mon i tors : 


To  select  and/or  read  selections 
from  current  magazines  on  a  top¬ 
ical  basis,  either  live  or  taped, 
in  i  hour  or  I  hour  segments.  As¬ 
signments  are  made  in  advance.  Prep¬ 
aration  for  reading  may  be  done  at 
home.  In  some  cases,  readings  may 
also  be  taped  at  home. 

To  compile  information  and  give 
reviews  on  best  selling  and  timely 
books  and  to  report  on  current  books 
available  in  braille  and  on  Talking 
Book . 

To  share  skill,  hobby  or  special 
interest  for  on-air  presentations, 
followed  by  telephone  question  and 
answer  period.  Congenial  person¬ 
alities  skilled  in  moderating  dis¬ 
cussions  also  needed. 

To  conduct  interviews  with  guests 
from  the  community  or  with  blind 
and/or  physically  handicapped  per¬ 
sons  who  have  information  of  in¬ 
terest  . 

To  do  weekly  15  minute  programs  on 
community  calendar,  new  food  pro¬ 
ducts,  helpful  household  hints  and 
other  subjects  which  require  com¬ 
piling  of  data  on  a  weekly  basis. 


TECHNICAL  ASSISTANTS 


To  learn  control  room  techniques  and 
to  operate  soundboard  and  tape  equip¬ 
ment  at  various  hours  of  the  day  and/or 
even i ng . 


To  check  tapes  in  and  out;  to  label, 
file,  and  keep  record  of  all  recorded 
transcr i pts . 


We  are  expecting  a  large  number  of 
volunteers  to  offer  time  and  talent 
as  on  the  air  readers.  Monitors  will 
be  needed  to  assist  in  the  voice  test¬ 
ing  of  these  volunteers. 
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PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 


To  scan  current  periodicals  on  assign¬ 
ment  basis  for  topical  readings  of  in¬ 
terest  to  i i steners . 

To  compile  weekly  information  on  an 
assignment  basis  pertaining  to  listener 
needs . 

EXAMPLE :  Locating  stores  which  offer 
services  of  special  interest  to  home- 
bound,  handicapped,  or  elderly  in  given 
areas  with  instructions  for  getting  to 
these  places. 

Youth  Spec i a  1 i st s :  To  gather  stories,  games,  songs,  poems, 

and  material  of  special  interest  to  blind 
and  physically  handicapped  children  for 
use  on  air. 

Program  Evaluators:  To  conduct  occasional  telephone  surveys  to 

determine  listener  response  to  programming. 

Scenic  Map  Developers:  To  develop  scenic  descriptions  of  landmarks, 

shopping  centers,  streets,  museums,  etc.  for 
broadcast . 

PROMOTION  AND  PUBLICITY 

To  assist  in  the  preparation  of  news  re¬ 
leases,  brochures,  public  service  announce¬ 
ments,  and  mail-outs. 

Mobilizes  a  group  of  volunteers  into  a  team 
which  accepts  invitations  to  address  local 
organizations  and  groups.  Organizes  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  Bureau  members,  and  arranges 
for  information  about  the  speakers  bureau 
to  be  distributed  throughout  the  community. 

Volunteers  are  involved  in  public  relations  when  they  endeavor  to 
improve  public  awareness  of  the  service  and  the  needs  of  blind  and 
handicapped  persons.  Efforts  are  directed  toward  education  of  the 
public  regarding  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  service.  The  ess¬ 
ence  of  public  relations  is  to  expand  public  awareness  and  under¬ 
standing.  Effective  results  are  often  achieved  by  fresh,  creative, 
and  attractive  materials.  There  are  innumerable  materials  that  can 
be  prepared  and  distributed  depending  upon  available  resources.  What¬ 
ever  the  circumstances  of  a  particular  service,  involvement  of  vol¬ 
unteers  can  help  achieve  an  imaginative  and  extensive  program. 


Copywriters: 


Coord i nator 
Speakers  Bureau: 


Researchers : 


Reporters : 
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FUND  RAISING 


This  category  refers  to  volunteer  activities  which  obtain 
financial  and  other  resources  necessary  to  meet  operational 
and  capital  expenditures  of  radio  reading  services.  Volun¬ 
teer  activities  include  individual  solicitation  of  funds  and 
materials,  and  special  projects  and  events. 


Fund  Raisers: 


Coordinator  of 
Special  Fund 
Raising  Projects: 


Solicitor  of  Bequest: 


Coordinator  of  Direct 
Ma i 1  Fund  Raising 
Campa i gn : 


Host-Hostess  at 
Fund  Raising  Meeting: 


To  arouse  interest  and  support 
of  local  organizations;  to  give 
talks  and  assist  generally  in 
developing  permanent  sources  of 
funding  to  maintain  the  service. 

Special  projects  and  events  are 
frequently  effective  for  raising 
funds.  Bazaars  and  special  act¬ 
ivities  have  helpful  public  re¬ 
lation  by-products  in  addition 
to  raising  money.  This  type  of 
project  involves  many  details 
and  requires  a  number  of  people 
working  together.  Timing,  appeal, 
and  competition  from  other  similar 
projects  are  important  factors  in 
the  selection  and  planning  of  fund 
raising  projects. 

Discusses  with  carefully  selected 
individuals  the  possibility  of 
naming  the  service  as  a  beneficiary 
of  the i r  estate . 

Assists  with  plannning  and  organizing 
a  solicitation  of  money  by  appeal 
letters  or  other  materials  mailed  to 
selected  persons.  Helps  mobilize 
other  volunteers  to  help  with  folding, 
stuffing  and  mailing,  plus  volunteers 
to  help  with  counting  money  received 
and  record  keeping  procedures.  Pro¬ 
vides  leadership  and  guidance  to  all 
aspects  of  this  fund  raising  effort, 
including  follow-up  activities. 


Provides  leadership  to  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  meeting  to  which  care¬ 
fully  selected  individuals  are  in¬ 
vited.  Presides  at  the  meeting  and 
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enthusiastically  encourages  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  service.  Assists 
with  follow-up  efforts  directed  to¬ 
ward  persons  not  present  at  the  meet¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  those  present. 


Coordinator  of  Private 
Agency  Information 

Program : 


Exh i b i ts  Ass i stant : 


Assumes  full  responsibility  for  the 
planning  and  scheduling  of  programs 
in  the  private  agencies,  nursing 
homes,  regional  libraries  serving 
the  blind  and  physically  handicapped 
to  help  prospective  consumers  become 
more  aware  of  the  program. 

Promotes  service  exhibits  in  community 
events,  such  as  fairs,  parades,  con¬ 
ventions,  etc.  Helps  compile  materials 
for  display  or  distribution  at  these 
community  events.  Helps  construct  ex¬ 
hibits,  banners  or  slide  presentations 
for  use  during  community  events.  Assists 
with  the  transportation  of  materials  to 
exhibit  locations. 


OTHER  DUTIES 

Off  ice  Ass i stants :  To  do  part-time  typing,  filing,  tele¬ 

phoning,  and  bookkeeping. 

Del i very  Ass i stants :  To  assist  in  the  distribution  of  the 

special  receivers  to  listeners. 

Dr ? vers :  To  assist  handicapped  and  blind  guests 

in  getting  to  the  station  for  partici¬ 
pation  in  on-air  broadcasts.  Must  have 
available  car  in  day-time  or  early  eve¬ 
ning  hours. 


In  a  real  sense,  all  volunteers  are  public  relation  ambassadors  for 
the  services  in  which  they  participate.  Through  their  volunteer 
service,  through  their  community  activities,  and  in  communications 
with  family  members  and  friends,  volunteers  project 
the  service  and  its  program.  With  the  exception  of 
sumers,  volunteers  can  be  the  most  effective  public 
source  for  any  radio  reading  service. 


the  message  of 
satisfied  con- 
relations  re- 
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TEN  COMMANDMENTS  FOR  VOLUNTEERS 
AND  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 


FOR  PROFESSIONALS 

1.  Do  not  describe  the  job  as 
it  is  not.  Don't  minimize 
the  time  or  ability  it  takes. 

2.  Offer  well-planned  programs 
of  training  and  supervision. 

3.  Concern  yourself  with  the 
volunteer  as  a  person,  not 
an  object. 

A.  Expect  basic  ability  and  re¬ 
liability  and  then  build  on 
them  sharing  understanding. 

Do  not  confuse  with  jargon. 
Language  is  to  be  used  not 
to  confuse,  but  to  enlighten; 
not  to  obstruct,  but  to  comm- 
un i cate . 

5.  Be  ready  to  place  when  you 
recru i t . 

6.  Give  the  volunteer  a  signifi¬ 
cant  task.  Don;t  equate  vol¬ 
unteers  with  untrained  persons. 

7.  Inform  the  volunteer.  Make 
him  an  insider,  too.  He's 
on  the  staff. 

8.  Evaluate  with  the  volunteer. 

9.  Trust  the  volunteer.  If  your 
expectancy  and  faith  are  high, 
so  will  be  his  response. 

10.  Give  proper  recognition. 


FOR  VOLUNTEERS 

1 .  Understand  the  job  you 
undertake  to  do. 

2.  Accept  training  apprecia¬ 
tively,  and  contribute  your 
knowledge  and  experience. 

3.  Match  your  interest  to  the 
needs  about  you  and  there¬ 
fore  to  the  job. 

A.  Serve  with  faithfulness  and 
continuity,  listen  for  and 
report  new  insights  about 
your  work. 

5.  Discover  its  meaning  to  the 
total  program  of  which  it  is 
a  part. 

6.  Open  yourself  to  opportunities 
for  growth  -  in  skills,  sym¬ 
pathy,  self-confidence  and  re- 
spons i bi 1 i ty . 

7.  Value  your  special  two-way 
role  as  community  interpreter. 

8.  Contribute  to  supervision  by 
self-evaluation  and  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  ask. 

9.  Give  loyalty  to  your  institut¬ 
ion,  its  staff,  and  its  program. 

10.  Take  pride  in  the  volunteer's 
career.  It  pays  handsomely 
in  treasures  of  the  spirit. 
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CHAPTER  I  I  I 


HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  AND  ADMINISTER  A  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAM 


Any  volunteer  program  must  be  well  organized  if  it  is  to  be 
effective.  Careful  planning  and  the  application  of  proven 
management  practices  are  as  important  to  volunteer  programs 
as  they  are  to  other  operations  of  the  radio  reading  service. 

As  with  any  organized  endeavor,  there  is  an  obvious  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  time  and  effort  expended  on  the  careful  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  volunteer  program  and  the  effectiveness  with 
which  the  program  operates. 

Basic  principles  have  been  identified  as  being  important  to 
securing  a  sound  foundation  for  a  new  volunteer  program,  or 
to  strengthening  an  existing  volunteer  program.  The  partici¬ 
pation  of  volunteers  must  be  directly  related  to  the  needs  of 
people.  It  is  indefensible  to  organize  or  operate  a  volunteer 
program  within  a  radio  reading  service  unless  that  program 
meets  needs  of  handicapped  persons,  and  assists  the  service 
to  provide  increased  or  improved  services.  It  is  also  in¬ 
appropriate  to  operate  a  volunteer  program  which  fails  to 
meet  needs  of  the  participating  volunteers.  Volunteers  should 
be  given  jobs  which  complement  or  supplement  the  work  of  paid 
staff. 

Volunteer  service  must  be  perceived  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  total  program  of  the  radio  reading  service.  In  this  con¬ 
text,  volunteers  can  function  as  members  of  the  service's 
team,  with  responsibilities  and  rights  equal  to  those  of  paid 
staff. 

Volunteers  are  not  restricted  to  certain  jobs  or  types  of  act¬ 
ivities  by  virtue  of  their  volunteer  status.  The  chief  criteria 
for  determing  how  to  involve  individual  volunteers  should  be  the 
skills,  experience,  and  knowledge  each  volunteer  possesses.  In 
most  instances  there  should  not  be  rigid  limitations  to  job  as¬ 
signments  identified  as  being  available  to  volunteers. 

The  concept  of  volunteerism  and  the  operation  of  a  volunteer 
program  should  receive  official  endorsement  by,  and  continued 
support  of,  the  facility's  leadership.  The  direction  of  a  vol¬ 
unteer  program  should  be  the  primary  responsibility  of  a  single 
individual.  Planning  a  volunteer  program  should  be  a  process 
that  involves  paid  staff,  volunteers  and  consumers  of  the  service. 
Paid  staff  members,  at  all  levels,  must  understand  and  substant¬ 
ially  accept  the  role  and  function  of  the  volunteer  program.  Vol¬ 
unteers,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  their  participation,  must 
understand  and  accept  the  purposes  and  policies  of  the  radio  reading 
service. 
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The  volunteer  program  should  be  guided  by  a  plan  that  provides 
for,  and  facilitates,  the  development  or  revision  of  operating 
procedures  on  the  basis  of  practical  experience.  Attitudes  are 
probably  the  factors  of  greatest  significance  to  the  organizat¬ 
ion  and  development  of  effective  volunteer  programs. 

Administration  has  been  defined  as  the  process  of  translating 
policy  into  action.  It  must  be  realized  that  a  volunteer  pro¬ 
gram  requires  specified  administration.  There  is  decidedly 
greater  probability  for  achieving  the  specified  program  object¬ 
ives  when  a  director  demonstrates  his  or  her  commitment  to  vol¬ 
unteer  participation  by  assigning  the  direction  of  the  volunteer 
program  to  a  person  who  is  specifically  qualified,  and  who  can 
devote  sufficient  time  to  its  operation.  The  status  of  the  vol¬ 
unteer  program  increases,  which  in  turn  helps  improve  volunteer 
recruitment,  volunteer  satisfaction  and  positive  staff  attitudes 
about  the  volunteer  program  and  participating  volunteers.  The 
active  support  of  the  Director  reinforces  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  volunteer  program  develops,  and  extends  its  potential 
span  of  existence. 

While  there  is  considerable  agreement  among  leaders  of  radio 
reading  services  about  the  value  of  centralized  administration 
for  a  volunteer  program,  there  are  differing  perspectives  re¬ 
garding  the  position  and  role  of  the  one  person  who  is  author¬ 
ized  to  direct  the  program.  Many  titles  are  used  to  refer  to 
persons  assigned  responsibility  for  the  management  of  volunteer 
programs.  A  job  title  should  accurately  reflect  the  primary 
responsibility  of  the  position.  It  is  specifically  proposed 
that  the  person  managing  a  services  volunteer  program  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  "Director  of  Volunteer  Services". 

The  direction  of  a  volunteer  program  in  a  radio  reading  service 
involves  the  performance  of  two  major  types  of  functions;  Ad¬ 
ministrative  and  Operational.  Administrative  functions  include 
management  activities  related  to  the  volunteer  program  as  one 
of  the  service's  components.  Planning  is  a  function  usually 
associated  with  the  establishment  of  a  new  volunteer  program. 
Planning  is  most  visible  when  something  new  is  started,  but  it 
is  actually  a  continuous  process  that  is  necessary  to  program 
development  and  vitality. 

Organizational  activities  to  fulfill  plans  can  produce  great 
rewards  and  satisfaction  while  simultaneously  generating  sub¬ 
stantial  frustration.  Guidelines  must  be  prepared  and  many 
details  will  need  to  be  considered  and  implemented.  They  in¬ 
volve  formulating  written  procedures  for  operational  elements 
of  the  program;  identifying  and  outlining  specific  volunteer 
jobs;  preparing  materials,  forms;  working  closely  and  contin¬ 
uously  with  volunteers,  consumers  and  paid  staff;  working 
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closely  and  regularly  with  community  leaders,  neighborhood 
residents,  government  officials,  and  organizations;  organ¬ 
izing  a  record  keeping  system;  and  obtaining  funds  for  the 
ongoing  program  and  special  projects. 

Maintenance  involves  certain  activities  that  are  often  con¬ 
sidered  routine  or  mechanical  but  are  nonetheless  important. 
Maintenance  jobs  usually  include  preparing  budgets;  main¬ 
taining  program  and  financial  records;  compiling  program  and 
financial  reports;  and  reviewing  and  examining  reports,  re¬ 
cords  on  a  periodic  basis. 

Coordination  and  communication  are  generally  the  most  time 
consuming  and  complicated  efforts  and  have  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  dimensions.  Meeting  with  service  staff  members  on  a 
regular  basis,  particularly  department  heads;  meeting  with 
paid  staff  members,  consumers  and  volunteers  as  promptly 
as  possible  to  resolve  specific  problems.  Participating 
in  organizations  and  events  that  bring  together  directors 
of  volunteer  programs  in  other  services  and  agencies;  comm¬ 
unity  leaders  and  officials  as  well  as  regularly  distribut¬ 
ing  general  information  regarding  the  volunteer  program 
throughout  the  community. 

Even  at  a  small  service,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  per¬ 
son  directing  the  volunteer  program  to  delegate  certain 
responsibilities.  The  very  nature  of  a  program  necessitates 
the  division  of  assignments  to  different  persons  associated 
with  the  service.  Radio  reading  servcie  staff  members  will 
be  responsible  for  certain  training  activities  and  for  the 
supervision  of  volunteers  working  within  their  jurisdictions. 
Experience  volunteers  often  become  leaders  of  recruiting  and 
recognition  efforts. 

Of  particular  importance  as  an  administrative  function  is  the 
evaluation  of  the  entire  volunteer  program  as  one  of  the  radio 
reading  service  program  components.  There  is  great  merit  in 
arranging  for  evaluation  of  the  program  on  a  regularly  sched¬ 
uled  basis.  An  annual  program  evaluation  is  considered  ad¬ 
visable,  and  is  perceived  as  being  essential  to  efficiency. 
Procedures  for  the  evaluation  of  a  volunteer  program  should 
include  the  utilization  of  forms  that  enable  criticisms  and 
recommendations  to  be  expressed  in  concrete  and  specific  terms. 
Forms  and  other  materials  for  writing  suggestions  help  people 
crystal ize  their  thoughts.  It  is  helpful  to  arrange  informal 
discussions  at  appropriate  times  with  volunteers  and  consumers 
for  direct  expression  of  program  deficiency  and  recommendations 


and  facilitating  constructive  criticisms.  Inform  everyone 
associated  with  the  volunteer  program  about  major  program 
revisions  that  resulted  from  proposals  submitted  in  response 
to  emerging  needs,  or  from  deficiencies  identified  through 
the  program  evaluation  process. 

Operational  functions  relate  to  implementing  the  operational 
components  of  a  planned  volunteer  program  that  facilitate  the 
effective  performance  of  individuals.  Operational  components 
of  a  program  should  include: 

a.  Recruiting  volunteers 

b.  Interviewing  volunteers 

c.  Selecting  volunteers 

d.  Placing  volunteers 

e.  Preparing  volunteers  (Orientation  and  Training) 

f.  Supervising  volunteers 

g.  Evaluating  volunteers 

h.  Motivating  volunteers  (Recognition  and  Retention) 

It  is  possible  to  obtain  consensus  concerning  certain  basic 
abilities  needed  to  direct  a  volunteer  program.  However,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  conditions  can  differ  considerably 
among  each  radio  reading  service. 
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THE  VOLUNTEER  AGREES: 


To  work  a  specified  number  of  hours  each  week  on  a  sched-  • 
ule  acceptable  to  Radio  Reading  Service. 

To  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Radio  Reading  Ser¬ 
vice  policies  and  procedures,  both  written  and  verbal. 

To  be  prompt  and  reliable  in  reporting  for  scheduled  work, 
and  to  provide  the  Radio  Reading  Service  with  an  accurate 
record  of  hours  worked  by  signing  in  or  out  when  entering 
or  leaving. 

To  notify  the  person  in  charge  if  unable  to  work  as  sched¬ 
uled.  This  will  be  done  as  early  as  possible  to  permit 
reassignment  of  another  Volunteer  if  necessary. 

To  attend  orientation  and  training  sessions  as  scheduled, 
and  to  undertake  continuing  education  when  provided  by 
the  Radio  Reading  Service  to  maintian  continuing  competence. 

To  respect  the  function  of  the  Radio  Reading  Service  paid 
staff  and  contribute  fully  to  maintaining  a  smooth  working 
relationship  between  paid  staff  and  Volunteer. 

To  realize  that,  while  the  Radio  Reading  Service  and  its 
paid  staff  welcome  questions  and  suggestions  from  Volun¬ 
teers,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Volunteer  to  supplant 
the  staff. 

To  carry  out  assignments  in  good  spirit  and  to  seek  the 
assistance  of  the  person  in  charge  in  any  situation  re¬ 
quiring  special  guidance. 

To  consult  with  the  Director  before  assuming  any  new  re¬ 
sponsibilities  affecting  the  Radio  Reading  Service. 

To  accept  the  Radio  Reading  Service  right  to  dismiss  any 
Volunteer  for  poor  performance,  including  poor  attendance. 

To  notify  the  person  in  charge  in  writing  at  least  three 
weeks  in  advance  of  any  resignation  or  request  for  leave 
of  absence  from  the  Radio  Reading  Service  Volunteer  program. 

To  exercise  caution  when  acting  on  the  Radio  Reading  Service 
behalf  in  any  situation,  and  to  protect  the  confidentiality 
of  all  information  relating  to  the  Radio  Reading  Service. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


HOW  TO  RECRUIT  VOLUNTEERS 


Every  person  should  be  considered  a  potential  volunteer.  How 
can  potential  volunteers  be  converted  to  participating  volun¬ 
teers?  There  is  no  one  simple  answer,  but  recruitment  is  the 
starting  point. 

Results  of  recruiting  efforts  are  affected  by  the  manner  in 
which  recruitment  is  organized  and  conducted.  Erratic  activ¬ 
ities  performed  sporadically,  without  coordination,  will  pro¬ 
duce  disappointing  results.  Radio  Reading  Services  considered 
to  have  successful  volunteer  programs  most  always  stress  the 
importance  of  combining  principles,  procedures  and  personnel 
into  an  orderly  approach  to  attract  and  involve  volunteers. 

The  participation  of  volunteers  must  be  directly  related  to 
the  needs  of  the  consumers  and  service.  It  is  wrong  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  volunteer  program  for  a  Radio  Reading  Service  unless 
the  program  meets  needs  of  blind  and  physically  handicapped 
persons  and  assists  the  service  to  provide  increased  and  im¬ 
proved  services.  It  is  also  wrong  to  have  a  volunteer  pro¬ 
gram  which  fails  to  meet  needs  of  the  volunteers. 

A  volunteer  recruiter  must  have  the  ability  to  generate 
greater  interest  among  prospective  volunteers,  must  have  the 
ability  to  identify  skills,  experience,  and  personality  char¬ 
acteristics  needed  to  perform  tasks  and  the  capacity  to  verify 
the  extent  to  which  volunteers  activity  helps  meets  the  needs. 

Volunteers  must  be  recruited  for  jobs  that  actually  exist.  Too 
often  volunteer  programs  have  been  weakened  by  the  practice  of 
appealing  to  prospective  volunteers  on  a  general  "come  and  help" 
basis  when  no  definite  tasks  have  been  actually  identified.  There 
are  legitimate  situations  in  which  an  unpred i ctabl y  large  number 
of  volunteers  exceed  the  number  of  available  jobs.  However,  the 
reputation  of  a  service  will  suffer  credibility  if  it  becomes 
obvious  that  little  thought  or  preparation  preceded  recruitment. 
Disappointed  volunteers  can  become  embittered,  and  may  often  pro¬ 
duce  a  lowering  of  morale.  Future  recruitment  will  be  more  diff¬ 
icult  and  probably  less  productive. 

It  is  recommended  that  recruitment  efforts  be  organized  into  a 
planned  program. 

One  person  must  be  delegated  primary  responsibility  for  coordin¬ 
ating  the  recruitment  program.  It  is  helpful  to  appoint  a  Re¬ 
cruitment  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  with  the  service 


and  implementation  of  the  recruitment  program.  Generally,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  is  a  volunteer.  Greater  recruiting 
success  and  improved  volunteer  staff  relationships  will  result 
from  the  inclusion  of  volunteers,  paid  staff  members  and  con¬ 
sumers  on  the  Recruitment  Committee. 

In  order  for  the  Radio  Reading  Service  to  attract  volunteers  who 
possess  a  wide  variety  of  skills  and  who  represent  different  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  population,  the  Recruitment  Committee  should  include 
members  who  can  relate  to  as  many  diverse  groups  in  the  community 
as  possible.  The  committee  should  be  encouraged  to  seek  the 
assistance  of  individuals  who  can  help  with  specialized  recruit¬ 
ing  efforts  such  as  technical  or  programming  needs. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  Recruitment  Committee 
is  to  periodically  compile  current  listings  of  existing  and  avail¬ 
able  volunteer  jobs.  Volunteer  job  descriptions  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  on  a  continuous  basis.  Development  of  job  descriptions  can 
be  facilitated  through  several  means.  There  might  be  discussions 
about  potential  volunteer  opportunities  at  regular  staff  meetings. 
Individual  paid  staff  members  and  consumers  can  be  encouraged  to 
identify  new  volunteer  assignments  and  assist  in  outlining  spec¬ 
ific  responsibilities.  Special  meetings  of  paid  staff  members, 
consumers  and  experienced  volunteers  might  be  held  to  exchange 
i  deas . 

Involving  volunteers  has  definite  advantages.  Since  they  are  not 
necessarily  accustomed  to  traditional  patterns,  volunteers  fre¬ 
quently  project  creative  ideas  that  can  add  valuable  new  dimensions 
to  the  range  of  service.  Participating  volunteers  are  usually 
aware  of  potential  volunteer  resources  in  their  community.  They 
are  also  able  to  understand  realistic  time  and  responsibility  re¬ 
quirements  that  most  volunteers  can  accept  and  fulfill. 

In  any  situation,  the  Recruitment  Committee  will  need  to  know  what 
volunteer  opportunities  are  available,  and  will  need  to  review 
specific  job  descriptions. 

Recruitment  of  volunteers  should  be  considered  a  continuous  act¬ 
ivity.  Without  violating  the  principle  of  recruiting  for  jobs 
that  actually  exist,  the  constant  promotion  of  volunteering  on  a 
regularly  scheduled  basis  generally  produces  increasingly  success¬ 
ful  results.  It  is  unusual  for  a  service  to  have  all  volunteer 
jobs  filled  at  any  given  time.  Public  promotional  materials  must 
accurately  reflect  the  current  situation. 

General  recruitment  is  ongoing  generalized  appeals  for  volunteers. 
Such  appeals  for  volunteers  may  be  made  via  TV,  radio,  newspapers, 
and  pamphlets;  or  by  speeches,  presentations,  and  announcements 
made  to  groups. 
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Specific  recruitment  is  when  a  particular  individual  or  group 
is  contacted  about  a  specific  volunteer  assignment.  In  many 
cases,  specific  recruitment  is  employed  when  there  is  an  un¬ 
filled  volunteer  job  which  requires  specialized  skills,  exper¬ 
ience,  or  knowledge. 

Direct  recruitment  emphasizes  personal  communication  between 
the  recruiter  and  prospective  volunteers.  An  especially  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  direct  recruitment  is  the  opportunity  for 
two-way  communication  between  recruiter  and  prospective  vol¬ 
unteer  and  provides  the  volunteer  an  opportunity  to  view  the 
station . 

Indirect  recruitment  encompasses  the  range  of  media  and  mater¬ 
ials  that  rely  on  one-way  communication. 

Delegated  recruitment  incorporates  the  variety  of  cooperative 
volunteer  relationships  between  the  service  and  established 
organizations  and  agencies  within  the  community.  Through  mut¬ 
ual  agreements,  recruitment  responsibilities  are  delegated  by 
a  service  to  an  organization  (or  organizations)  that  accepts 
them  as  either  specific  projects  or  as  ongoing  programs. 

Attracting  people's  attention  and  motivating  them  to  action  is 
a  subject  about  which  many  books  have  been  written.  Information 
and  experience  regarding  what  people  react  to,  and  why,  is 
available  from  advertising  specialists,  psychologists,  and  public 
relations  personnel.  Assistance  on  recruiting  volunteers  can  be 
obtained  from  available  literature,  and  persons  in  other  Radio 
Reading  Services  with  volunteer  programs. 
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VOLUNTEER  RESPONSIBILITIES 


The  volunteer  who  accepts  the  benefits  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
must  accept  the  responsibilities  that  go  with  these  benefits! 

BE  SURE  .  .  .  Look  into  your  heart  and  know  that  you  really 
want  to  help  other  people. 

BE  CONVINCED  .  .  .  Don't  offer  your  service  unless  you  believe 
in  the  value  of  what  you  are  doing. 

BE  LOYAL  .  .  .  Offer  suggestions  but  don't  "knock".  Accept 
rules.  Don't  criticize  what  you  don't  understand;  there  may 
be  a  good  reason. 

SPEAK  UP  .  .  .  Ask  about  the  things  you  don't  understand.  Don't 
coddle  your  doubts  and  frustrations  until  they  drive  you  away, 
or  turn  you  into  a  problem  worker. 

BE  WILLING  TO  LEARN  .  .  .  Training  is  essential  to  any  job  well 
done . 

KEEP  LEARNING  .  .  .  Know  all  you  can  about  your  job  and  your 
faci 1 i ty . 

WELCOME  SUPERVISION  .  .  .  You  will  do  a  better  job  and  enjoy 
it  more  if  you  are  doing  what  is  expected  of  you. 

BE  DEPENDABLE  .  .  .  Your  word  is  your  bond.  Do  what  you  have 
agreed  to  do.  Don't  make  promises  you  can't  keep. 

BE  A  TEAM  PLAYER  .  .  .  Find  a  place  for  yourself  on  the  team. 
The  "lone  operator"  is  pretty  much  out  of  place  in  today's 
complex  community. 
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CHAPTER  V 


HOW  TO  INTERVIEW  AND  PLACE  VOLUNTEERS 


The  organization  and  operation  of  an  effective  volunteer  program 
in  a  radio  reading  service  must  involve  the  utilization  of  many 
tools.  A  job  description  is  a  tool.  Forms  and  record  systems 
are  tools  that  provide  information  and  facilitate  evaluation.  Re¬ 
cruitment  tools  include  TV  and  radio  public  service  announcements 
and  attractive  brochures.  However,  one  tool  is  considered  par¬ 
ticularly  vital  to  the  organization  and  development  of  a  planned 
volunteer  program:  THE  INTERVIEW. 

A  widespread  notion  is  that  volunteers  have  an  initial  interview 
and  never  again  experience  interviewing  within  a  particular  ser¬ 
vice.  Quite  the  contrary,  interviewing  is  a  dynamic  process  that 
is  of  importance  to  several  management  functions  of  a  volunteer 
program.  In  particular,  periodic  supervisory  and  evaluative  con¬ 
ferences  benefit  from  skillfully  applied  interviewing  procedures. 

To  a  great  extent,  satisfactory  volunteer  performance  and  volunteer 
satisfaction  are  dependent  upon  capable  implementation  of  the  in¬ 
terviewing  process. 

Interviewing  volunteer  applicants  enhances  the  status  and  prestige 
of  the  program.  Volunteers  feel  more  important  as  a  result  of 
knowing  that  they  have  been  carefully  selected  to  meet  needs.  The 
morale  of  staff,  consumers  and  volunteers  throughout  the  service 
improves  from  the  increased  effectiveness  of  service  which  results 
from  competent  interviewing. 

Many  people  mistake  interviewing  to  be  a  highly  technical  skill 
practiced  by  a  small  number  of  qualified  persons.  The  primary 
objective  of  interviewing  prospective  volunteers  is  to  increase 
the  probabilities  of  selecting  and  placing  volunteer  workers  in 
jobs  which  will  meet  needs  of  the  service  and  its  listeners,  and 
a  job  the  volunteers  will  find  satisfying  and  will  be  able  to  per¬ 
form  satisfactorily. 

An  interview  helps  identify  specific  interests  of  the  volunteer, 
and  helps  determine  his  suitability  for  work  within  the  service. 

An  interview  provides  the  volunteer  with  the  opportunity  to  ask 
questions.  Some  volunteers  have  little  knowledge  about  radio 
reading  service,  others  may  have  misinformation  about  the  service. 
Questions  can  reveal  much  about  their  personalities  and  motivations, 
as  well  as  be  a  tool  for  educating  members  of  the  community. 

It  is  very  important  that  a  person  applying  for  volunteer  service 
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understand  the  general  scope  of  available  jobs,  and  specific 
duties  and  skills  related  to  particular  assignments.  The 
need  for,  and  extent  of,  preparation  activities  should  be  made 
clear,  along  with  other  requirements  such  as  minimum  hours  and 
rel iabi 1 i ty . 

Periods  of  silence  sometime  occur.  These  should  not  cause  un¬ 
easiness  or  concern.  Persons  sometimes  need  time  to  reflect, 
and  they  also  can  experience  a  feeling  of  not  being  rushed. 
Silence  on  the  part  of  the  interviewer  may  encourage  the  app¬ 
licant  to  talk  more  extensively.  There  is  often  more  advantage 
to  a  span  of  silence  than  to  a  steady  flow  of  chattering  or  a 
steady  stream  of  immaterial  remarks. 

Occasionally  there  will  be  applicants  who  do  not  meet  the  cri¬ 
teria  for  participation  in  the  Radio  Reading  Service  volunteer 
program.  This  often  occurs  with  persons  wishing  to  read  news¬ 
papers,  etc.  Such  situations  pose  difficult  circumstances  that 
must  be  handles  with  tact.  No  individual  who  offers  to  contrib¬ 
ute  their  time  as  a  volunteer  should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is 
being  rejected.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  tactfully 
help  such  individuals  understand  they  do  not  have  the  specific 
characteristics  or  qualifications  needed  to  participate  in  the 
particular  task  desired.  Specifically  mention  other  aspects  of 
the  service  where  their  service  may  be  utilized.  It  is  advisable 
and  effective  to  be  directly  honest.  Mentioning  a  waiting  list 
or  vague  interviews  in  the  future  often  are  perceived  as  subter¬ 
fuges,  and  the  volunteer's  disappointment  can  become  bitterness. 
As  a  result,  an  originally  interested  individual  might  become  a 
public  antagonist  of  the  service. 

Another  technique  is  that  of  referral.  The  interviewer  offers 
suggestions,  other  agencies  in  the  community  which  might  have 
suitable  volunteer  opportunities.  Referrals  should  be  made  only 
in  those  instances  when  the  interviewer  believes  there  is  a 
reasonable  prospect  the  person  interested  might  actually  be  qual¬ 
ified  for  placement  in  another  setting. 

The  primary  consideration  in  selecting  volunteers  who  apply  to 
serve  in  a  radio  reading  service  is  the  ability  of  the  appli¬ 
cants  to  help  the  service  meet  the  needs  of  its  listeners.  A 
major  attraction  for  volunteer  applicants  is  the  personal  grat¬ 
ification  that  usually  results  from  volunteer  service.  Needs 
of  the  service  and  needs  of  the  volunteer  must  be  carefully 
balanced.  Experience  indicates  that  careful  selection  of  vol¬ 
unteers  and  consumers  and  a  stronger  volunteer  program  with 
fewer  recruitment  and  retention  problems.  It  is  interesting  to 
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note,  many  Radio  Reading  Service  volunteers,  once  assigned 
to  a  particular  task  usually  remain  with  the  service  for 
long  periods  of  time. 

Each  volunteer  should  be  selected  according  to  the  job  to 
be  performed  and  the  qualifications  required.  Volunteer 
opportunities  are  of  many  types  and  involve  diverse  abilities 
and  personal  characteristics.  Sometimes  a  person  with  drive 
and  positive  attitudes  makes  a  better  volunteer  than  one  who 
is  skilled  or  knowledgeable. 

Many  Radio  Reading  Service  volunteer  jobs  require  specific 
knowledge  or  technical  skills.  The  selection  of  volunteers 
for  jobs  of  this  nature  will  include  careful  assessment  of 
technical  training,  and  successful  experience.  Direct  dis¬ 
cussion  of  attitudes  and  previous  experience  can  help  inter¬ 
viewers  become  aware  of  particularly  glaring  weaknesses  and 
strengths  of  volunteer  applicants.  At  the  same  time,  inter¬ 
viewers  should  recognize  the  need  to  provide  volunteer  app¬ 
licants  in  opportunities  which  offer  chances  for  growth, 
change,  challenge  and  satisfaction. 

Most  volunteer  applicants  who  complete  the  interviewing  process 
and  reflect  enthusiasm  for  serving  in  the  services  will  be 
eager  to  begin  participating.  It  is  very  important  that  vol¬ 
unteers  become  involved  in  the  activities  of  the  service  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Experience  has  shown  that  volunteers 
who  sense  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  a  service  in  terms  of 
how  to  involve  them,  will  develop  doubts  about  participation. 
Placement  of  a  volunteer  in  a  job  should  follow  the  interview¬ 
ing  process  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Placement  is  a  matching  process  in  which  the  interests,  char¬ 
acteristics,  and  qualifications  of  the  volunteer  are  related 
to  the  requirements  outlined  for  a  particular  job.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  the  volunteer  understand  the  nature  of  the  job  and  ex¬ 
press  willingness  to  serve  in  a  specifically  identified  capacity. 
Some  leaders  of  volunteer  programs  are  strongly  promoting  and 
actively  practicing  the  signing  of  Radio  Reading  Service  talent 
forms  between  volunteers  and  the  Radio  Reading  Service.  A 
sample  form  is  attached. 
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RADIO  READING  SERVICE  TALENT  RELEASE  FORM 


NAME  OF  TALENT: _ 

TITLE/POSITION: _ 

ADDRESS: _ 

DATE/PLACE  OF  RECORDING: _ 

TYPE  OF  RECORDING: _ 

NAME  OF  PROGRAM  AND/OR  DESCRIPTION  OF  MATERIALS: 


I  hereby  authorize  the  use  of  my  name,  my  voice,  and  any  materials  which 
have  been  submitted  by  me  and/or  which  have  been  used  in  audio  recordings 
for  the  blind  and  physically  handicapped  via  RADIO  READING  SERVICE*.  Such 
authorization  bestows  upon  the  RADIO  READING  SERVICE*  and  its  designees 
the  right  to  re-record  on  audio  tape  the  name,  the  voice  and  the  material (s); 
and  to  use  such  recorded  segments  as  program  (s)  for  broadcast  via  radio 
stations  serving  the  blind  and  physically  handicapped  be  they  noncommercial 
subcarrier,  commercial  subcarrier  or  open  channel,  in  any  location  within 
or  without  the  State. 

The  RADIO  READING  SERVICE*  is  hereby  authorized  to  use  in  perpetuity  and 
at  its  discretion  the  material  (s)  described  above,  In  the  manner  stated; 
and  it  is  understood  that  other  Radio  Reading  Services,  agencies  or  or¬ 
ganizations  will  be  granted  use  of  this  material  only  under  the  policies 
of  the  Radio  Reading  Services. 

It  is  explicitly  understood  that  this  recorded  material  will  be  used  for 
noncommercial  or  sustaining  broadcast  to  the  blind  and  physically  handi¬ 
capped.  It  may,  however,  be  released  as  promotional  material  in  connection 
with  its  noncommercial  or  sustaining  broadcast;  and  may  also  be  released  for 
broadcast  as  a  sustaining  Public  Affairs  program  on  commercial  radio  stations 
serving  the  eligible  persons. 


SIGNATURE: 

DATE: 
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DO'S  AND  DON'TS  FOR  VOLUNTEERS 


DO  live  up  to  the  responsibility  of  your  volunteer  role.  Volun¬ 
teer  work  is  not  something  that  can  be  done  in  a  few  odd  hours 
when  there  is  nothing  more  exciting  to  do.  Rather,  it  is  a 
job  --  a  responsibility,  and  a  real  desire  to  prepare  adequately. 

DO  be  present  and  on  time  for  every  commitment  you  make.  If  you 
find  yourself  unable  to  meet  an  obligation,  notify  the  person 
in  charge  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

DO  respect  the  confidential  aspects  of  your  assignment,  and  the 
dignity  and  privacy  of  the  persons  with  whom  you  work. 

DO  become  involved,  in  a  warm  and  natural  manner,  with  the  listeners 
and  activities  of  this  service.  DON'T  become  over-involved. 

DO  show  empathy  with  the  listeners;  DON'T  show  sympathy.  Empathy 
is  the  ability  to  relate  to  another  and  understand  his  feelings 
without  over-i nvol vement . 

DO  be  honest  and  genuine  at  all  times.  Be  friendly,  have  fun 
yoursel f . 

DO  be  flexible. 

DO  be  part  of  a  team  and  a  group.  Be  willing  to  accept  supervi¬ 
sion  from  the  professional  staff. 

DO  dress  appropriately  for  your  volunteer  assignment.  Be  comfort¬ 
able,  neat  and  well  groomed. 

DO  ask  a  staff  member  anything  you  don't  understand.  DON'T  harbor 
any  doubts  or  frustrations. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


HOW  TO  SUPERVISE  VOLUNTEERS 


Volunteers,  like  all  workers,  obtain  satisfaction  from  knowing 
their  efforts  are  considered  meaningful.  Supervision,  wisely 
understood  to  involve  factors  and  principles  essential  to  cre¬ 
ative  learning,  is  often  a  primary  way  for  volunteers  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  importance  attached  to  their  participation  within  the 
radio  reading  service.  Services  that  have  invested  consider¬ 
able  resources  in  quality  supervision  of  volunteers  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  benefits  of  quality  volunteer  service. 

Supervision  is  the  function  of  assuring  that  work  is  being  done 
in  accordance  with  plans  and  instructions. 

Supervision  is  a  relationship  between  a  supervisor  and  workers 
in  which  the  supervisor  helps  the  workers  perform  their  assign¬ 
ments  and  cooperate  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  for 
which  the  service  has  been  organized. 

Supervision  is  getting  things  done  through  other  people. 

Supervision  is  a  process  through  which  workers  are  helped  to 
learn,  according  to  their  needs,  and  to  make  the  best  use  of 
their  knowledge  and  skills  so  as  to  perform  more  effectively 
with  increasing  satisfaction  to  themselves. 

Supervision  is  the  guiding  of  human  and  physical  resources  in¬ 
to  dynamic  organizational  units  that  attain  their  objectives 
to  the  satisfaction  of  those  served,  and  with  a  high  degree  of 
morale  and  sense  of  attainment  on  the  part  of  those  rendering 
the  service. 

Supervision  should  achieve  getting  the  job  done  in  the  best 
possible  fashion,  and  hleping  the  volunteer  experience  per¬ 
sonal  development  and  satisfaction.  Frequently,  one  or  the 
other  of  these  purposes  receives  greater  emphasis,  depending 
upon  the  dominant  administrative  pattern.  However,  it  should 
be  realized  that  both  can  be  given  equal  emphasis,  and  persons 
who  enjoy  their  jobs  are  more  productive  than  workers  who  per¬ 
form  in  relation  to  material  rewards. 

Objectives  of  supervision  are  easily  obtained  in  a  well  organ¬ 
ized  program.  It  is  helpful  to  outline  volunteer  service  sup¬ 
ervision  objectives,  not  only  for  the  volunteer  but  also  for 
the  benefit  of  staff,  consumers  and  administration.  These  may 
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include,  productivity  of  sufficient  quality  to  meet  recognized 
standards,  and  productivity  of  adequate  quantity  to  meet  actual 
needs,  performance  that  is  regular,  reliable,  and  responsible, 
working  relationships  that  are  pleasant  and  cooperative,  in¬ 
creased  knowledge  and  skills  of  individual  volunteers,  and  im¬ 
proved  personal  work  habits  of  individual  volunteers,  widespread 
recognition  of  the  valuable  contributions  of  individual  volunteers. 
Increased  feelings  of  self-confidence  and  self-worth  within  in¬ 
dividual  volunteers.  Continuous  development  of  an  organizat¬ 
ional  spirit  of  teamwork. 

Unlike  the  traditional  concept  of  a  superior  official  giving 
directives  to  a  subordinate  worker,  constructive  supervision 
provides  opportunities  for  volunteer  development  and  growth. 

While  authority  must  be  a  realistic  factor  of  organizational 
operation,  supervision  should  be  a  useful  tool  for  minimizing 
the  degree  of  authoritative  administration.  Volunteers  should 
quickly  realize  and  experience  the  helpfulness  and  support  of 
supervision  that  offers  more  challenge  than  correction. 

Constructive  supervision  promotes  individual  growth,  operat¬ 
ional  efficiencey,  program  effectiveness,  and  it  assists  in 
establishing  patterns  of  partnership.  It  allows  for  volunteers 
to  more  quickly  and  easily  learn  about  their  particular  jobs  as 
well  as  become  knowledgeable  about  the  service's  programs  and 
needs.  Volunteers  can  strengthen  their  commitment  to  serving. 
Volunteers  often  accept  greater  responsibilities,  and  can  in¬ 
crease  both  their  capacities  for  work  and  their  competence.  En¬ 
thusiasm  and  morale  often  improve  throughout  the  service. 

Constructive  supervision  strongly  emphasizes  both  people  and 
tasks.  Application  of  human  relations  techniques  has  resulted 
in  high  quality  and  quantity  productivity  that  simultaneously 
benefits  the  service  and  satisfies  the  working  personnel.  An 
understanding  of  individual  differences  will  promote  personal 
izing  the  supervisory  process.  The  amount  of  supervision  will 
vary  according  to  the  nature  of  each  job  and  the  needs  of  each 
vol unteer . 

Constructive  supervision  requires  accessible  and  open  channels 
of  communication,  and  flexible  approaches  to  operational  pro¬ 
cedures  . 

Time  that  is  devoted  to  talking  with  volunteers  will  help  str¬ 
engthen  working  relationships.  Brief  and  frequent  informal 
discussions  not  only  builds  bridges  of  understanding,  but  can 
be  a  means  of  uncovering  situations  before  they  become  serious 
probl ems . 
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It  is  not  enough  to  give  facts.  Facts  and  information  can 
be  heard  or  read  without  being  understood.  Generalities 
should  be  avoided  and  jargon  should  be  discouraged.  Lang¬ 
uage  and  written  messages  should  be  guided  by  accuracy, 
clarity,  and  impartiality.  Meetings  are  more  enjoyable 
and  effective  if  they  are  informal  and  involve  active  par- 
tici pation. 

Every  service  has  its  share  of  unattractive  jobs.  These 
jobs  should  be  rotated  among  the  volunteers  on  some  regu¬ 
lated  basis.  It  may  be  adding  figures  for  the  budget,  pre¬ 
paring  routine  reports,  taking  minutes  at  meetings,  keep¬ 
ing  an  inventory  of  receivers,  supplies  and  equipment,  ans¬ 
wering  the  telephone,  or  revising  card  files  and  mailing 
lists.  Many  jobs  are  tedious  and  some  tasks  seem  dull.  Dis¬ 
tributing  the  unpleasant,  but  necessary,  assignments  will 
reduce  the  waste  of  valuable  talent,  and  diminish  the  accum¬ 
ulated  distaste. 

Promotion  of  volunteers  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  res¬ 
ponsibilities  of  supervisory  staff.  Fulfilling  this  res¬ 
ponsibility  requires  sensitivity  and  judgement.  Whenever 
a  position  of  increased  responsibility  and/or  authority  be¬ 
comes  available,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  advance 
an  active  volunteer  who  has  been  working  in  that  particular 
act i vi ty . 

Many  supervisors  frequently  fail  to  be  prepared  for  the  un¬ 
predictable  situation  when  a  volunteer  cannot  fulfill  his 
assignments.  This  is  sometimes  unavoidable,  but  the  effic¬ 
ient  supervisor  tries  to  arrange  some  type  of  substitute 
system.  There  are  some  volunteers  who  prefer  working  on  an 
irregular  basis  and  will  occasionally  substitute  for  regular 
volunteers.  Names  of  substitute  volunteers  can  be  maintained 
in  a  special  card  file.  Another  technique  is  the  "partner- 
system"  which  can  be  implemented  one  or  two  ways.  One  app¬ 
roach  is  to  train  two  volunteers  for  each  job;  the  training 
can  preferably  involve  both  volunteers  at  the  same  time.  A 
second  approach  is  to  assign  a  new  volunteer  to  work  closely 
with  an  experienced  volunteer.  This  has  morale  advantages 
for  both  volunteers,  and  can  also  become  a  workable  solution 
to  a  crisis  situation.  This  is  most  important  with  live  on- 
air  readers. 
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TEN  COMMANDMENTS  OF  HUMAN  RELATIONS 


1.  SPEAK  TO  PEOPLE.  There  is  nothing  so  nice  as  a  cheerful 
word  of  greeting. 

2.  SMILE  AT  PEOPLE.  It  takes  72  muscles  to  frown,  and  only 
1 A  to  smi le. 

3.  CALL  PEOPLE  BY  NAME.  The  sweetest  music  to  anyone's  ears 
is  the  sound  of  his  own  name. 

A.  BE  FRIENDLY  AND  HELPFUL.  If  you  would  have  friends,  be  a 
friend . 

5.  BE  CORDIAL.  Speak  and  act  as  if  everything  you  do  Is  a 
genuine  pleasure. 

6.  BE  GENUINELY  INTERESTED  IN  PEOPLE.  You  can  like  almost 
everybody  if  you  try. 

7.  BE  GENEROUS  WITH  PRAISE  --  CAUTIOUS  WITH  CRITICISM. 

8.  BE  CONSIDERATE  WITH  THE  FEELINGS  OF  OTHERS.  There  are 
usually  three  sides  to  a  controversy;  yours,  the  other 
fellow's,  and  the  right  side. 

9.  BE  ALLERT  TO  GIVE  SERVICE.  What  counts  most  in  life  is 
what  we  do  for  others. 

10.  ADD  TO  THIS  A  GOOD  SENSE  OF  HUMOR,  A  BIG  DOSE  OF  PATIENCE 
AND  A  DASH  OF  HUMILITY,  AND  YOU  WILL  BE  REWARDED  MANYFOLD. 
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CHAPTER  VI  I 


HOW  TO  MOTIVATE  VOLUNTEERS 


Experienced  Radio  Reading  Service  leaders  -  paid  staff  and  vol¬ 
unteers  -  understand  that  highly  motivated  volunteers  can  help 
improve  the  operation.  They  recognize  that  the  effectiveness 
of  a  volunteer  program  depends,  to  a  large  extent,  on  their  a- 
bility  to  stimulate  volunteers  to  serve  with  competence,  vigor, 
and  pride.  In  particular,  personnel  must  be  alert  to  the  many 
opportunities  to  motivate  volunteers,  and  they  should  have  the 
knowledge  and  skill  to  evoke  positive  and  energetic  volunteer 
participation. 

Personal  satisfaction  is  an  important  dimension  of  volunteer 
motivation.  Volunteers  are  more  inclined  to  develop  strong 
convictions  about  their  service  when  they  feel  their  jobs  are 
important.  Commitment  to  the  program  of  a  service  will  be 
strengthened  if  volunteers  sense  that  their  participation  is 
valued  by  others.  Being  accepted  as  members  of  the  service 
can  increase  volunteer  interest  in  specific  jobs  and  the  tot¬ 
al  operation.  Experiencing  new  learning  and  opportunities 
for  personal  fulfillment  are  powerful  incentives  to  remain  act¬ 
ive  and  perform  with  increasing  energy. 

Volunteers  increase  their  productivity  when  they  are  highly 
motivated  through  activities  that  are  personally  satisfying. 
Volunteers  can  perform  their  assignments  with  increasing  com¬ 
petence  if  they  are  positively  motivated  to  apply  their  tal¬ 
ents  to  the  utmost  of  their  capabilities.  The  value  of  their 
service  multiplies  in  relation  to  the  extent  volunteers  per¬ 
form  with  enthusiasm,  contribute  to  program  innovation  and 
expansion,  participate  with  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  and  con¬ 
tinue  in  an  active  capacity.  Enthusiasm,  innovation,  cooper¬ 
ation,  and  extended  participation  are  greatly  influenced 
through  skillful  encouragement. 

Personal  satisfaction  and  productivity  are  mutually  benefic¬ 
ial  and  are  interdependent  factors  that  nourish  each  other 
through  a  chain-reaction  process.  The  circular  interaction 
of  personal  satisfaction  and  productivity  generally  intens¬ 
ifies  as  it  continues  to  operate  over  a  period  of  time.  Vol¬ 
unteers  who  know  that  their  work  is  considered  worth-while 
and  is  appreciated  by  others,  are  naturally  going  to  be  pos¬ 
itive  and  enthusiastic  about  their  participation.  Under¬ 
standing  the  results  of  their  efforts  in  terms  of  tangible 
benefits  to  the  service  and  listeners  increases  feelings  of 
self-worth.  Observing  the  results  of  their  efforts  fosters 
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feelings  of  pride  in  volunteers  and  appreciation  from  paid 
staff.  Sensing  pride  and  receiving  recognition  induce 
greater  convictions  and  increased  efforts. 

In  the  final  analysis,  personal  satisfaction  is  a  factor 
of  great  significance  to  the  operation  of  an  effective 
volunteer  program.  Certain  techniques  may  attract  vol¬ 
unteers  to  a  service.  Other  techniques  might  stimulate 
initial  active  involvement  and  energetic  activity.  Spec¬ 
ific  gimmicks  may  sustain  volunteer  participation  over 
a  period  of  time.  Ultimately,  however,  the  degree  of  in¬ 
dividual  and  group  satisfaction  will  determine  length 
of  service,  quality  of  performance,  and  quantity  of  pro¬ 
duct  i v i ty . 

Effectively  motivating  volunteers  requires  understanding 
and  satisfying  specifically  relevant  wants  or  needs  of 
volunteers.  In  addition,  particular  practices  and  tech¬ 
niques  must  be  skillfully  implemented  in  order  to  create 
an  atmosphere  within  radio  reading  services  which  emp¬ 
hasize  the  importance  of  volunteers.  A  service  must  re¬ 
flect  sincere  care  about  volunteers,  and  genuine  appre¬ 
ciation  for  their  satisfactory  performances  and  provide 
avenues  for  growth  and  development.  A  service  must  ex¬ 
tend  opportunities  for  maximum  application  of  volunteers' 
skills  and  experience.  It  is  important  to  encourage  act¬ 
ive  participation  of  volunteers  in  program  planning,  pro¬ 
gram  implementation,  and  program  evaluation  and  should 
offer  volunteers  meaningful  roles  and  assignments.  Radio 
Reading  Services  which  incorporate  this  type  of  atmos¬ 
phere  have  high  probabilities  for  retaining  volunteers 
who  will  enable  the  expansion  of  services  to  handicapped 
persons,  and  who  will  assist  imporved  service  operation. 

An  interesting  and  important  observation  about  motivation 
and  volunteers  is  that  motives  for  volunteering  often 
change  as  the  volunteers  become  more  involved  with  the 
program.  Studies  have  found  that  volunteers'  initial 
motives  are  often  tenuous,  superficial,  or  even  very  self 
centered.  Constructive  supervision,  a  sense  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  new  relationships  can  deepen,  broaden,  and  in¬ 
tegrate  the  original  motives  of  volunteers  to  the  point 
of  achieving  a  positive  correlation  between  the  object¬ 
ives  of  the  service  and  the  reasons  volunteers  continue 
to  participate. 

One  of  the  most  essential  of  all  supervisory  skills  is 
the  ability  to  motivate  people.  Many  sources  of  assist¬ 
ance  are  available  to  supervisors  who  want  to  develop 
thi s  important  skill. 
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Perhaps  the  greatest  satisfaction  volunteers  in  radio  reading 
service  can  experience  results  from  knowing  their  work  is  im¬ 
portant  to  the  service  and  the  handicapped  persons  being  ser¬ 
ved.  Volunteers  want  to  feel  their  service  has  meaning  beyond 
titles,  hours,  and  awards.  Many  want  to  be  challenged  with 
opportunities  to  grow  and  learn.  Some  will  be  interested  in 
leadership  responsibilities,  while  others  will  be  content  with 
satisfactorily  doing  routine  or  mechanical  jobs.  The  signifi¬ 
cant  element  for  volunteers  is  their  day-by-day  realization 
that  work  that  counts  has  been  done  and  done  well.  It  must  be 
work  that  uses  their  talents,  and  work  that  enables  the  vol¬ 
unteers  to  look  forward  to  future  involvement  with  confidence 
that  their  activities  have  purpose.  Supervisors  help  volunteers 
understand  the  importance  of  their  work. 

It  is  extremely  important  for  volunteers  to  know  their  efforts 
are  appreciated.  Sometimes  informally  expressing  or  display¬ 
ing  appreciation  can  motivate  volunteers  more  effectively  than 
formal  ceremonies. 

Try  to  personalize  all  recognition. 

Recognition  should  be  sincere,  genuine,  and 
appropriately  related  to  performance. 

Every  volunteer  who  has  performed  satisfact¬ 
orily  should  receive  some  form  of  recognition. 

Recognition  ought  to  be  based  on  recorded  data. 
Basing  recognition  on  subjective  opinions  or 
undocumented  impressions  can  produce  detrimental 
effects . 

It  is  advisable  to  involve  volunteers  in  the 
planning  and  organizing  of  formal  recognition 
programs.  In  particular,  volunteers  should 
participate  in  the  process  of  deciding  about 
"awards",  including  type,  number,  and  criteria 
for  selecting  recipients. 
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A  VOLUNTEER'S  CODE  OF  ETHICS 


As  a  volunteer,  I  realize  that  I  am  subject  to  a  code  of 
ethics,  similar  to  that  which  binds  the  professional.  I, 
like  them,  in  assuming  certain  responsibilities,  expect 
to  be  accountable  for  these  responsibilities.  I  will  keep 
confidential  matters  confidential. 

As  a  volunteer,  I  agree  to  serve  without  pay  but  with  the 
same  high  standards  as  the  paid  staff  expect  to  do  their 
work . 

As  a  volunteer,  I  will  be  loyal  and  refrain  from  criticiz¬ 
ing  what  I  do  not  understand. 

As  a  volunteer,  I  will  take  to  my  work  an  attitude  of  open 
mindedness:  be  willing  to  be  trained  for  it;  bring  to  it 
interest  and  attention. 

As  a  volunteer,  I  will  be  time-responsible.  Knowledge  of 
alloted  time  to  serve  must  be  carefully  considered;  and 
I  must  arrive  on  time  and  leave  on  time,  unless  there  is  a 
good  reason  for  other  procedure. 

As  a  volunteer,  I  will  be  relaxed  and  cheerful  because 
attitude  is  a  great  part  of  any  person-to-person  contact. 

Being  eager  to  contribute  all  that  my  skills  and  education 
have  made  possible  and  being  eager  to  offer  a  willing 
heart  and  hand,  I  accept  this  code  for  the  volunteer  as  my 
code . 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


HOW  TO  DEVELOP  VOLUNTEER  MANUALS 


It  is  recommended  that  some  type  of  manual,  booklet,  or  guide 
be  prepared  for  volunteers  participating  in  Radio  Reading  Ser¬ 
vice.  Leaders  which  currently  incorporate  volunteer  programs 
generally  agree  that  manuals  definitely  help  volunteers  devel- 
ope  more  responsible  attitudes  about  their  volunteering.  Ideas, 
examples,  and  suggestions  for  the  preparation  of  a  volunteer 
manual  (or  manuals)  are  presented  in  the  following  paragraphs. 
Creative  thinking  should  be  encouraged  in  order  to  modify  and 
adapt  these  ideas  and  suggestions  to  local  conditions,  and  to 
stimulate  development  of  new  materials. 

In  general,  volunteer  manuals  should  concentrate  on  two  import¬ 
ant  objectives: 

1.  To  provide  basic  information  that  can 
help  volunteers  participate  as  effect¬ 
ively  as  possible. 

2.  To  emphasize  the  need  for,  and  value  of, 
responsible  volunteering. 

Without  distracting  from  the  advantages  and  strengths  of  vol¬ 
unteer  manuals,  it  is  extremely  important  to  reinforce  the 
essential  procedure  of  preparing  volunteers  to  participate. 
Manuals  cannot  substitute  for  wel 1 -organ i zed  and  competently 
conducted  Orientation  programs.  Written  materials,  such  as 
manuals  and  booklets,  can  supplement  and  complement  -  but 
never  replace  -  Orientation  and  Training  programs  for  vol¬ 
unteers  . 

An  examination  of  volunteer  manuals  currently  in  use  reveals 
a  wide  assortment  of  sizes,  shapes,  and  formats.  Such  variety 
refutes  the  importance  of  size  and  format,  and  places  emphasis, 
appropriately,  on  the  content.  While  certain  shapes  and  forms 
of  assembling  materials  do  have  advantages,  the  text  is  most 
i mportant . 

Most  volunteer  manuals  and  handbooks  are  printed  by  mimeograph, 
multilith,  or  some  other  relatively  simple  duplicating  process. 
Stapling  is  the  predominant  method  of  binding  volunteer  manuals. 
Some  manuals  and  guides  are  printed  in  a  professional  manner  and 
contain  art  work  or  photographs.  Of  course,  professional  pre- 
parition  and  graphic  material  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  pub¬ 
lications,  but  also  add  to  their  costs.  One  technique  that  has 
specific  advantages  is  to  use  a  binder  that  permits  the  contents 
to  be  updated  frequently  and  inexpensively. 
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Many  volunteer  manuals  contain  special  messages  on  the  first 
page(s).  Signed  by  prominent  community  persons  and  service 
officials,  such  as  the  mayor,  the  services  Executive  Director, 
and  a  leader  of  the  volunteer  program,  these  messages  generally 
welcome  the  volunteers,  endorse  the  valuable  contributions  by 
volunteers,  and  emphasize  the  acceptance  of  volunteers  as  part¬ 
ners  and  team  members.  Very  much  worth  including  at  the  beginn¬ 
ing  of  the  manual  is  a  page  that  underscores  the  primary  im¬ 
portance  of  the  persons  being  served. 

Manuals  should  be  personalized  for  each  volunteer  by  means  of 
a  label  on  the  cover  or  by  inserting  an  identification  page  at 
the  very  front.  This  page  can  contain  the  name  of  the  service, 
and  telephone  number,  other  information  for  ready  reference, 
and  a  line  that  states,  "This  manual  is  for  the  personal  use 

of  _ ".  Volunteers  can  be  asked  to  care 

for  their  manuals  and,  in  selected  instances,  might  be  re¬ 
quested  to  return  them  when  they  discontinue  active  partici¬ 
pation.  Depending  upon  the  size  and  nature  of  the  manual,  an 
Index  or  Table  of  Contents  might  be  provided  for  easy  reference. 

Technical  terms,  abbreviations,  acronyms,  and  other  phrases 
that  are  not  generally  understood  by  persons  unfamiliar  with 
Radio  Reading  Service  must  be  defined  in  simple  language.  Basic 
or  frequently  used  terms  and  phrases  that  might  be  of  direct  or 
urgent  relevance  to  all  volunteers  should  be  featured  and  ex- 
pl a i ned  . 

Volunteer  manuals  should  include  the  following  information  a- 
bout  the  service: 

H i story 

Purposes 

Policies  and  Procedures 

Structure  (governing  body  and  paid  staff  organizational 
patterns) . 

Sources  of  Funds 

Relationship  to  other  services 

Relationship  to  community,  state,  and  national  organ- 

zat ions . 


Types  of  disabled  persons  served. 

Generally,  this  information  is  presented  in  concise  fashion  since 
additional  material  and  details  will  be  provided  to  volunteers 
through  Orientation  and  Training  programs. 
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Volunteer  manuals  should  include  the  following  basic  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  volunteer  program: 

Background . 

Bas i c  principles. 

Object i ves . 

Organ i zat ion 
Operating  procedures. 

Opportunities  for  volunteer  service  can  be  explained  by  des¬ 
cribing  some  of  the  most  frequently  performed  activities,  by 
listing  the  available  assignments  by  title  (possibly  within 
categories),  or  by  presenting  samples  of  several  different 
job  descriptions. 

One  of  the  major  functions  of  a  volunteer  manual  is  to  clear¬ 
ly  outline  the  responsibilities  that  all  volunteers  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  fulfill.  Of  equal  importance,  rights  and  consid¬ 
erations  to  which  volunteers  are  entitled  should  be  specified 
within  the  same  manual. 

Various  imaginative  materials  that  foster  and  facilitate  res¬ 
ponsible  volunteering  can  be  included  within  volunteer  manuals. 
Creativity  should  be  encouraged  in  relation  to  the  compilation 
of  materials  such  as  the  following: 

Organizational  charts. 

Directory  of  officials  (key  names  and  tele¬ 
phone  extension  numbers). 

Copy  of  Volunteer  Contract/Agreement. 

Diagram  of  facility  floor  plan  (showing  key 
offices  and  emergency  exits). 

List  of  publications  to  which  interested 
volunteers  can  subscribe. 

List  of  important  events  of  the  service  and 
volunteer  program. 

List  of  relevant  organizations  interested 
volunteers  can  join. 

Some  manuals  have  flaps  or  pockets  in  which  additional  materials 
can  be  placed.  Current  issues  of  newsletters,  or  updated  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  service  and  the  volunteer  program  can  be  inserted 
into  such  flaps  or  pockets. 

Personnel  policies  for  volunteers  can  promote  feelings  of  import¬ 
ance,  belonging,  and  acceptance  as  full  members  of  the  team.  These 
policies  can  be  distributed  with  the  volunteer  manuals  or  at  some 
other  appropriate  time. 
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Personnel  policies  for  volunteers  might  explain  any,  or  all, 
of  the  following  subjects: 

Absence  and  tardiness. 

Reporting  accidents  and  incidents. 

Orderliness  of  work  area. 

Personal  appearance. 

Grievance  procedures. 

Suggest  ions . 

Established  standards  for  work  performance. 

Change  of  status,  address,  etc. 

Supervision  and  Evaluation. 

Awards,  honors,  and  other  forms  of  volunteer 

recogn i t i on . 

Personal  behavior. 

Conf i dent i a  1 i ty . 

Personal  belongings. 

Reimbursement  procedures. 

Use  of  equipment  and  supplies. 

Leave  of  absence. 

Hoi i days . 

Vacation  scheduling. 

Probation  period. 

Parking  arrangements. 

Lunch  hours  and  coffee  breaks. 

Maintaining  records. 

Sick  leave. 

Use  of  telephone  and  other  personal  activities 

while  on  the  job . 

Termination. 

Training  requirements  and  educational  opportunities. 

Recording  hours  of  service. 

Personnel  policies  for  volunteers  should  be  reviewed  periodically 
and  revised  on  the  basis  of  changing  conditions  and  practical  ex¬ 
perience.  Volunteers  ought  to  be  encouraged,  and  provided  opport¬ 
unities,  to  participate  in  the  original  preparation,  and  periodic 
review,  of  personnel  policies.  Involving  volunteers  in  these  act¬ 
ivities  can  help  produce  documents  on  important  personnel  procedures 
and  practices  that  are  realistic,  useful,  and  widely  accepted. 

In  general,  personnel  policies  for  volunteers  should  be  very  similar 
to  the  personnel  policies  for  paid  staff.  This  practice  will  assist 
in  achieving  positive  attitudes  toward  volunteers  among  paid  staff; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  provide  concrete  evidence  to  vol¬ 
unteers  that  they  are  respected  members  of  the  service  team. 
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BILL  OF  RIGHTS  FOR  VOLUNTEERS 


THE  RIGHT  TO  BE  TREATED  AS  A  CO-WORKER  ...  not  just  as 
"free  help";  not  as  a  "prima  donna". 

THE  RIGHT  TO  A  SUITABLE  ASSIGNMENT  ...  with  considerat¬ 
ion  for  personal  preference,  temperament,  life  experi¬ 
ence,  education,  and  employment  background. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  KNOW  AS  MUCH  ABOUT  THE  FACILITY  AS  POSSIBLE 
...  its  policies,  its  people,  its  programs. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  TRAINING  FOR  THE  JOB  ...  thoughtfully  plan¬ 
ned  and  effectively  presented  training. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  ON  THE  JOB  ...  as  a 
follow-up  to  the  initial  training  -  information  about 
new  developments  -  training  for  greater  responsibility. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  SOUND  GUIDANCE  AND  DIRECTION  ...  by  some¬ 
one  who  is  experienced,  well-informed,  patient,  and 
thoughtful  -  and  who  has  time  to  invest  in  giving  guid¬ 
ance  . 

THE  RIGHT  TO  A  PLACE  TO  WORK  ...  an  orderly,  designed 
place,  conducive  to  work,  and  worthy  of  the  job  to  be 
done . 

THE  RIGHT  TO  PROMOTION  AND  A  VARIETY  OF  EXPERIENCE  ... 
through  advancement  to  assignments  of  more  responsib¬ 
ility;  through  transfer  from  one  activity  to  another; 
through  special  project  assignments. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  BE  HEARD  ...  to  feel  free  to  make  sugg¬ 
estions;  to  have  respect  shown  for  an  honest  opinion. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  RECOGNITION  ...  in  the  form  of  promo¬ 
tion  -  and  awards  (or  some  tangible  evidence)  -  through 
day-by-day  expressions  of  appreciation  -  and  by  treat¬ 
ment  as  a  bona  fide  co-worker. 
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VOLUNTEER  PLEDGE 


Believing  that  this  facility  has  real  need  of  my  services 
as  a  vol unteer ,  I  will: 

Endeavor  to  make  my  work  of  the  highest  quality. 

Be  punctual  and  regular  in  attendance;  conscient¬ 
ious  in  fulfilling  my  assignments. 

Conduct  myself  with  dignity,  courtesy,  and  consid¬ 
eration. 

Accept  supervision  graciously. 

Consider  as  confidential  all  information  received 
directly  or  indirectly  concerning  any  client,  any 
paid  staff  member,  or  any  volunteer. 

Treat  each  client  with  the  same  kindness,  courtesy, 
and  respect  that  I  extend  to  friends  and  persons 
with  whom  I  want  to  become  acquainted. 

Take  any  problems,  criticisms,  or  suggestions,  dir¬ 
ectly  to  the  Director  of  Volunteer  Services,  or  to 
my  supervisor,  if  appropriate. 

Uphold  the  philosophy  and  standards  of  this  facility 
and  its  volunteer  program,  and  interpret  them  to  the 
community  at  large. 
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